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PENNIES ARE PASSPORTS, as most 
young consumers know, to delicious luxuries, 
things like licorice sticks, or shiny new mar- 
bles, or “‘all-day suckers.” Suggest to any 
8-year old in short pants that his pennies 
should go for milk every day and you'd ex- 
pect to be faced with an “I say it’s spinach” 
expression. But you may be wrong. At 
least in New York, where “penny milk” is 
beguiling the young, some evidence is accu- 
mulating that you'd be on the safe side to ven- 
ture such an apostasy. The evidence is this: 

School bells had been ringing only a few 
weeks this fall for over 67,000 New York 
school children in the poorer areas of that 
metropolis, when their teachers announced a 
new plan for wise penny spending. Most of 
those children are in elementary schools, but 
some attend junior high and high schools. 
For a penny, they were told, they could get 
a half-pint of milk every day. That was a 
bargain price, 3 to 4 cents lower than what 
they had been paying. 

“Penny milk” was a new idea made possi- 
ble by the cooperation of Government, milk 
producers, and distributors. It was tried out 
for 3 weeks last June when Federal and local 
officials in the city of Chicago experimented 
with the idea in some 15 representative 
schools. There the record shows an admir- 
able appetite among the younger generation 
for milk when it was brought down to the 
price level of sweets and marbles. Before 
the plan went into operation in Chicago, 
from 40 to 90 half-pints of milk were pur- 








chased each day in each of the 15 schools at 
prices that ranged from 3 to 5 cents for a 
half-pint. After the advent of penny milk, 
purchases increased to an average of 487 
half-pints a day for each school. Depending 
on the school, from 5 to 12 times more milk 
was purchased by the children when the price 
was lowered. 

New York’s experiment with “penny 
milk” will run 3 months—until the end of 
1940. When the period has expired the 
Department of Agriculture will have records 
from 2 of the Nation's biggest cities showing 
how this new idea for moving a surplus agri- 
cultural commodity off the farm and into the 
hands of children actually works. If the 
records are favorable, it is possible that 
“penny milk’’ will take its place along with 
the Stamp Plans and “nickel-a-quart milk” 
in bringing to the needy, foods that make 
for nutritional defense. 


OPERATION OF THE PLAN IS_ SIMPLE 
enough. In New York, city officials have 
agreed to supply all facilities for serving the 
milk, to supervise distribution, and to collect 
the penny payments. But it takes no master 
economist to see that the penny per half-pint 
is not going to cover the price both to the 
farmer who produces the milk, and to the 
distributor who bottles and delivers it to the 
schools. That is where the Federal Govern- 
ment enters the picture. 

Under a special provision of the Federal 
Milk Marketing Order covering the sale of 
milk in the New York area, in November 
farmers could sell “penny milk” to distribu- 
tors in the “200-mile zone” at 1.12 cents a 
half-pint. That was 0.3 of a penny less than 
they were getting for regular bottled milk, 
but more than the price farmers would have 
received had this milk been sold to be made 
into cheese, butter, or ice cream. 

Then New York dairies were asked to state 
the lowest amount they would have to receive 
from the Federal Government which, added 
to the penny each child paid, would cover the 
cost of giving the farmer his 1.12 cents, and 
shipping, processing, and delivering milk in 
half-pint bottles to the schools. 

Dairies submitted bids to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for supplying milk to each indi- 
vidual school. Only the lowest bid for each 
school was accepted. These ranged from 
1.22 cents to 1.40 cents a half-pint, which, 
with the one cent paid by the children, gives 
the distributors 2.22 cents to 2.40 cents. 
From funds appropriated by Congress for re- 
moval of surplus agricultural commodities, 
the Federal Government in effect makes up 
the difference between the penny the children 
pay and the total received by distributors. 





It is still too early to tell the results of the 
New York experimental try-out of penny 
milk. First statistics to emerge, covering 34 
of the schools, show that after only 4 days of 
the plan, about 41/, times as many children 
were buying milk at school than before inau- 
guration of the experiment. Before, 4,776 
children—about 7 percent of the total-— 
bought milk. After, 22,963—more than a 
third of the total 
same picture that resulted in Chicago is ap- 
pearing in outline from the New York 
experiment. 





were buying milk. The 


FIGURE EXPERTS HAVE ESTIMATED THAT IF 
the 300,000 needy children in the 164 New 
York schools which are eligible to be in- 
cluded in the experiment bought a half-pint 
of ‘penny milk,” farmers would have a mar- 
ket for 75,000 quarts a day. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has described 
the plan as “‘a direct contribution toward im- 
proving the health defenses of future Amer- 
ica, and a boost to the income of dairy 
farmers.” 

In Chicago, a school principal had this to 
say in a letter to the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration which set up the plan: ‘The 
faculty and students wish me to extend their 
deep appreciation and gratification to you 
and all those who made it possible to receive 
the milk at our school for such a low price. 
The children in this neighborhood are very 
poor and need as much milk as possible to 
help nourish their underfed bodies.” 

In another school, where milk sales in- 
creased ninefold, a teacher wrote: ‘The 
children can’t seem to wait until recess time 
so they can have their milk.” 

From several class rooms came reports of 
teachers supplying needed pennies when 
even that pittance could not be spared from 
meager budgets at home. 

The problem of the undernourished child 
unable to buy even the absolute minimum of 
a half-pint of milk at school is unfortunately 
a problem common to most American com- 
munities. 
communities who want to do something to- 
ward eliminating this unwanted barricade to 
healthier, sturdier children. 

Whether the plan is to be continued re- 
mains to be seen. Right now officials are 
concerned with the results of the experi- 


Happily there are people in those 


mental programs. 


All of the photographs of Caswell County, 
appearing in the first article of this issue, are 
the work of Marion Post. Our thanks for 
them go to the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. 
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They’re putting some real stuffing into democ- 
racy in this North Carolina county where 
farmers and representatives of Government 
services are meshing their resources and ener- 


gies through the Land Use Planning Program 


GUN GRIPPED IN HIS HANDS, his 
campaign hat slanting down on his head, 
and with a pack on his back, a Confederate 
soldier stares straight ahead across the square 
into the windows above the garage where the 
Farm Security Administration offices of Yan- 
ceyville, North Carolina, are housed. 

‘Yanceyville, the map reads when you 
spread it out, is 18 miles from Danville, 
Virginia; 37 miles from Durham, North 
Carolina. Altitude, 619 feet. Population, 
500. Seat of Caswell County. 

Up Route 14 toward Danville you come 
to a highway marker. In 1852, the highway 
marker says, bright leaf tobacco was first 
developed on the Slade Brothers farm. The 
guide book adds something interesting. 
“Here,” says the guide book, “a piece of 
gray sandy loam unsuited to other crops was 
planted with tobacco. It produced a leaf, 
lighter in color, sweeter, and finer in texture, 
which proved highly suitable for smoking 
mixtures, cigarettes, and plug tobacco 
wrappers.” 

Look across the fields behind the highway 
marker, now, and you can see a patch of 
tobacco growing, a square of bright green 
hands held up toward the sun, the palms 
upturned. There it is, the bright leaf to- 
bacco the Slade Brothers first developed in 
1852. 

In the day you see men stooping over in 
the tobacco fields pulling leaves off the to- 
bacco plants; priming, this is called. Off 
on the side of the field, a mule stands reined 
to a box on wooden runners, a sled. Into 
this sled the tobacco leaves are piled. 

Down the road a mule pulls a sled up to 
a tobacco barn where women tie the leaves to 
sticks. Men pass the sticks of tobacco leaves 
into the tobacco barns where they are hung 
for curing. 


We Take You Now to Caswell County 





1. Tenancy and tobacco lie behind Caswell County’s prob- 
lems. Tenancy stems from slavery and the War Between the 
States, commemorated in Yanceyville Square by the Confed- 
erate soldier. The present European war has aggravated the 
problem of tobacco prices. 





2. When the Slade Brothers grew the first crop of bright 
leaf tobacco about 1852, Caswell County was well off. Today 
with 95 percent of its income derived from the sale of bright 
leaf tobacco, it would be in hard straights if County Land Use 
Planning had not come its way. 





3. For 90 years, the most important event each year in Cas- 
well County has been the tobacco auction. Here, in a few 
moments, the auctioneer knocks down a year’s labor, often of 
a whole family. Caswell’s income of less than $2,000,000 this 
year has to spread over the needs of 20,000 people. 
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4. Tobacco is hard on people; it is also hard on the soil. Once 
this land was covered with hardwood trees: oak, elm, birch, 


walnut. 


Night time in the late summer and early 
fall, you see small red orange fires burning 
close to the ground out in the country. 

As you drive along you come suddenly on 
one of these fires. It’s burning in a flue 
underneath a slanting roofed log barn, with 
timbers grooved into each other, chinks 
daubed with clay. 

A man sits up in a bunk out in the open 
watching the fires. If you ask him what 
he’s doing, he replies, “curing tobacco.” 

Day and night, winter and summer, fall 
and spring, bright flue-cured tobacco, first 
developed by the Slade Brothers in 1852, 
determines what the people in Caswell are 
doing, and thinking, and spending. 


TOBACCO IS THE FIRST FACT OF LIFE IN CAS- 
well County. 

In the broad, Caswell County's 20,000 
people (half white, half Negro) had an 
income of about $2,000,000 last year. This 
year it will be slightly less. In 1931, it got 
down to $200,000 ($10 a person). Ninety- 
five percent of that income comes from to- 
bacco. There probably aren’t more than 3 
or 4 hundred people in all Caswell County 
who don’t get the major part of their in- 
come from tobacco. 

Tobacco isn’t a tyrant that a young patriot 
can strike down with a heroic cry of sic sem- 
per tyrannus, or the North Carolina equiva- 
lent of the tattered Latin phrase. But the 
tyranny of uncertain income from tobacco 
does have an adversary. It’s called Land 
Use Planning. 

Land Use Planning isn’t a new secret 
weapon. It’s an idea, like this: When peo- 
ple pull together they can get farther than 
when they pull separately, and what happens 
to one man’s farm and family is important 


Sixty years from now this land may be covered with 
pine with the help the people are getting to conserve their land. 


to his neighbors and his neighbors’ neigh- 
bors. So it is, under Land Use Planning, 
neighbors get together in community meet- 
ings, and from these community meetings 
delegates get together in a county committee. 

All the way along the line, the talk is first 
about the land, how it is used or misused, 
what kind of life it yields or could yield, 
what skills and aids from outside the county 
are available, how can they be meshed into 
the life of the county most efficiently. 
County, State, and Federal agency representa- 
tives take part in the planning work. They 
cooperate in a new way. 
tives aren’t there to do all the work under 


These representa- 


the Land Use Planning idea; they are there 
to give advice, special, technical, scientific 
advice, where it is needed. That doesn’t 
mean they don’t take advice, too. They do, 
for it’s the give and take, back and forth be- 
tween people and experts that makes Land 
Use Planning what it is. 


LAND USE PLANNING ISN’T THE SECOND 
fact of life in Caswell County yet. It’s some- 
thing that’s taking shape; something that’s 
happening. 

The Confederate soldier in the square of 
Yanceyville, erected by the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy to the sons of Caswell 
County who served in the war of 1861-65, 
is a symbol of the second hardest Caswell 
County fact. 

Caswell County, before the War Between 
the States, was about the richest county in 
North Carolina; now it’s one of the poorest. 

Before the War Between the States, sheep 
grazed on the lawns of the plantation homes. 
There were blooded horses in the paddocks, 
meat cattle and milk cattle in the pastures, 
pigs enough to supply all the hog meat and 





5. Only the boxwood flourishes at this once proud home. 
Houses built before the War Between the States mutely tell 
what happens when a farm economy gets out of balance and 
the people dependent on it are left to shift for themselves. 


fat needed in the county, game in the woods, 
fish in the streams. There were also slaves 
in the slave quarters. 

When the men returned from Lee’s armies. 
after Appomattox, they found the slaves who 
had formerly worked the plantations were 
free men, without work, without food, and 
without their former slave quarters as shelter. 

The plantation owners still owned their 
lands, but they had no money to hire their 
former slaves to work their lands. 

Sharecropping (and other forms of ten- 
ancy) was the device used to arch over the 
economical abyss between land owners with 
land but with no laborers to work the land. 
and land workers without land to work. 
Unable to pay wages, the land owners offered 
to let their former slaves work their land on 
shares. 


SHARECROPPING IS A 75-YEAR OLD SCAR OF 
the War Between the States. 

Two-thirds of the farm operators in Cas. 
well County are tenants. Most of them are 
share croppers. 

In Caswell County, a share cropper is 4 
man who works another man’s land with the 
other man’s tools and work stock. He sup- 
plies half the cost of fertilizer and in return 
for his labor he gets half the returns from 
the crop. The crop is tobacco. 

Tom Anderson* is a white share cropper. 
for example. He’s one of 5 share croppers 
on a farm that lies on the slope up from the 
Country Line Creek which slants across Cas- 
well County. He lives just about the way 
half the farmers in Caswell County live, 
white or Negro. 

Last year he worked 3 acres of tobacco, 
harvested about 2,400 pounds from it, which 


* Names used are imaginary. 
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Caswell’s farm families. 


he sold for 25 cents a pound when tobacco 
was auctioned off in one of the long skylit 
tobacco markets in Danville last September. 
That was $600, but half of that went to the 
land That left Anderson $300. 
Fertilizer cost him about $60, but he got half 
of his 3-acre share of a Triple-A tobacco pay- 
ment, $27. His cash income for a year’s 
work then was $267. 


owner. 


All of that wasn’t clear either. The year 
before Mr. Anderson had done worse and 
when he sold his tobacco he didn’t have 
enough money to carry him through the year. 


In cases like that, the landlords stand for 
the share croppers at the country store. That 
means the landlord guarantees the share 
cropper’s grocery bill. Once or twice a 
month, Mr. Anderson went up to the cross- 
roads store and charged a slab of fat back, 
salt pork (that is, “white meat’’), a sack of 
sugar, and a sack of flour, and a sack of beans. 
When last fall came around, Mr. Anderson 
owed $92 at the store and that came out of 
his $267 of tobacco money. For the year 
1939-40, then, Mr. Anderson had $175 to 
go on. 


YOU MIGHT LIKE TO MEET MR. ANDERSON 
and see for yourself how a man keeps his 
family alive on $175 a year. 

He lives about 5 miles off the hard road, 
and then another quarter of a mile off a yel- 
low dirt road. The house is shut off from 
you by a screen of pine trees, but suddenly, 
as you walk up a slight hill, you step out 
from under the pine branches and you see a 
log cabin with a tin roof. At one end of 
the cabin there is a chimney, broad at the base 
where the fireplace is, and then triangled 
toward the top which juts up above the tin 








~ ale: 


6. Insecurity of tenure, uncertainty of income, and exhaus- 
tion of soil have combined to make life hard for most of 
It’s easier to keep their chins and 
their spirits up now with the help Land Use Planning brings. 


roof of the cabin. White dirt chinks up the 
cracks between the logs of the cabin. 

In front of the cabin there is a flower gar- 
den, bright golden marigolds, a purple flower 
with long beaded tendrils, called Joseph’s 
Coat, and a border of shining green shrubs. 
Mrs. Anderson calls them ‘“‘burning bushes.” 

There’s a porch to the cabin and on the 
porch, instead of a chair or swing, there is a 
seat from an automobile. Mr. Anderson 
isn’t sitting on the automobile seat, however. 
He’s lounging on the step leading up to the 
porch, his right leg thrust straight and stiff 
out in front of him. He was going up to 
the spring (there is no well or running water 
in the cabin) when he tripped and sprained 
a muscle. 


TWO OF MR. ANDERSON’S SONS ARE SITTING 
on the ground in front of the porch drawing 
in the earth with their fingers. As you ap- 
proach, they look up from their drawing and 
then, somewhat embarrassed, they stand up. 
Tanned boys in worn overalls, barefooted. 

Not many visitors come by the Anderson 
cabin, so anyone’s welcome, although Mr. 
Anderson does expect you to state your 
business. 

Once you explain you just want to talk, 
Mr. Anderson has explanation enough. 
First thing he wants to know is what’s the 
news. Mr. Anderson subscribes to a paper 
for only a couple of months after his tobacco 
has been sold, and there is no electricity and 
no radio. 

If you have a newspaper, Mr. Anderson 
will offer to listen while you read it, and Mrs. 
Anderson will come out of the house to lis- 
ten, and the Anderson daughter will stop 
cleaning pots in the kitchen to come to the 
door in her overalls and bare feet to listen, 


7. Between harvests, tenants and croppers have been getting 
their meal, molasses, and meat on credit at the country cross- 
roads stores. Before Land Use Planning came, Caswell County 
was almost as dependent on imported foods as a city is. 


too. The boys will sit down on the ground 
again, but they will be watching you as you 
read. News is precious when there is no 
newspaper and no radio. Everyone pays at- 
tention as if you were reading a telegram. 

After the news is read, that leads naturally 
to what you think of the news, and that leads 
to talk that comes around more or less to Mr. 
Anderson and his family. 

Mr. Anderson is a man of more than 50, 
and he’s been cropping for 30 of his 50 
years. His father owned a farm, but there 
were a lot of boys and Mr. Anderson’s second 
oldest brother got the farm after settling up 
with the other children. 


TWO YEARS AGO, MR. ANDERSON MOVED TO 
the farm where he is now—because the land 
is good up in this section of the Country Line 
Creek. 
around ihe county but you can tell by the 


Land’s getting thin and wornout 


trees, those hardwoods over there, for ex- 
ample, that this is good tobacco land. 

Lately he’s taken to having a kitchen gar- 
den, and a winter garden with salad greens 
in it all through the winter, and he’s going 
to have meat from the pigs this year, and 
Mrs. Anderson has canned some tomatoes 
and some peaches, and there'll be snap beans 
to can later on. 

In the summer Anderson eats what comes 
out of the garden with a chicken now and 
then, and of course, “white meat.’ After 
the tobacco is sold the Andersons splurge and 
buy beef. 

Last summer they didn’t can much and so 
they ran out of canned vegetables during the 
winter, but they managed on “white meat” 
and beans and gravy. 

Mr. Anderson got a cow last fall, too, but 
she isn’t very much of a cow. In the sum- 
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mer she gives about a gallon of milk; in the 
fall she gives about 2 quarts; and in the 
winter part of the time she gives a quart be- 
fore she runs out. That's because he doesn’t 
have any feed for her in the winter. 

His children eat what he eats except when 
they go to school where they get free hot 
lunches. Lunches used to be biscuits with 
butter maybe if there was butter, and with 
fat meat if there was fat meat, and maybe 
with some mayonnaise that Mr. Anderson got 
from the country store if there was nothing 
else. 

Next summer Mr. Anderson is going to 
plant some corn and that ought to help him 
with the cow, and he’s thinking of planting 
enough wheat this fall to fix him up on flour. 
He can take it to the mill and get it ground 
for a toll. 


MR. ANDERSON HAS NO OBJECTION TO 
your looking inside his cabin. 

There is a bed against the wall on the 
right as you go into the room, and then on 
the stone mantle over the fireplace there is 
The walls are boarded and 
there is an old magazine cover pinned up on 


an alarm clock. 
one wall. In the far corner there is a dresser 
with no mirror. There are a few wooden 
chairs in the center of the room, a straw 
palette in another corner, an opening which 
reveals a ladder leading up into the attic, 
and on your left a sewing machine with an 
iron treadle. 

A door leads into the kitchen where there 
is an iron stove in which the Andersons burn 
wood for cooking; a table with some tin 
plates on it; in one corner on the floor there 
are jars full of red tomatoes Mrs. Anderson 
and her daughter have canned. 


8. Just as the year 1852 marks one turning point in the his- 
tory of Caswell County, 1939 marks another. 
year when Caswell County decided to shape its own future 
through Land Use Planning, after meetings such as this. 





Mr. Anderson and his family now want 
to know something about why you want all 
this information. You explain. 

Has Mr. Anderson ever heard of Land 
Use Planning? 

He can’t say that he has. “‘It isn’t relief 
is it?” 
No, it isn’t relief. 
“Well, if it’s a good idea it might be a 


It’s an idea. 
good idea.”” Mr. Anderson isn’t joking. A 
good idea is something that is useful, that 
will work. And if it’s a good idea it might 
work. 

A COUPLE OF YEARS AGO, YOU EXPLAIN TO 
Mr. Anderson, the people who work on 
farms and the people who work in the State 
Agricultural colleges and the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began to feel that the 
various farm programs had gone as far as 
they could go without closer teamwork. 

Congress created a Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and it, with the CCC and the WPA, had 
impressed farmers with the need for soil 
conservation. 

“You're right, there,” Mr. Anderson com- 
ments, “10 years ago there wasn’t a terrace in 
this county. 
Those CCC boys put them in.” 

Then there’s the Triple A, you go on. 
Congress has given farmers a way of adjust- 


Now there are terraces on every 
farm. 


ing their production to consumption, at the 
same time looking out for emergency and 
national defense needs. 

“I’m in the Triple-A program,” Mr. An- 
derson notes. 
the land better. 
our tobacco allotment. 


“It gives us a chance to treat 

We get payments, too, on 
My landlord gets 
half, and they send me half. 
$27. Got it last May and it came in handy, 
I'll tell you.” 


My check was 


1939 was the 


Then, the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation buys up farm surpluses and feeds 
them to people who need them, like the hot 
lunches your children here got last year in 
school. 
“Is that what that is ?’”’ Mr. Anderson asks. 
The sons nod; they know what it is. 
Anyway, you explain to Mr. Anderson, a 
Government agency alone can go just so far 
in helping people. Unless there is full co- 
operation between farmers and agencies in 
planning and carrying out agricultural im- 
provements, very few real benefits will result. 
That’s where Land Use Planning comes in. 
“Well, what have they done down here 
in Caswell County ?”” Mr. Anderson demands. 
Land Use Planning came into Caswell 
County last winter after tobacco selling time. 
The County Agent, do you know him? 
“Heard of him, but I can’t say I know 
him.” You explain, he’s a man employed 
by the County and State and Federal Gov- 
ernments all chipping in who's supposed to 
tell farmers all about new methods of farm- 
He’s a kind of educational adviser on 
farm problems. He works, too, with farm 
boys through the 4-H clubs. 


ing. 


“I guess he works with the land owners,” 
Mr. Anderson says. 

There’s the home demonstration agent, 

too. She works with farm wives and farm 
girls just the way the county agent works 
with farmers and farm boys. 
ANYHOW, YOU GO ON, THEY AND THE FARM 
Security Administration people in the county, 
and the Soil Conservation people, and people 
connected with all the other Federal, State, 
and County agencies in the county were asked 
to hold a meeting and talk about this Land 
Use Planning. 


9. “Conservation can save that land over by the creek.” 
Neighborhood committees meet to work out neighborhood 
plans, and a county-wide committee fits neighborhood plans 
into county-wide programs. 


Women share in planning, too. 
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“I thought you said it was for farmers.” 

You ask Mr. Anderson to wait a minute 
while you explain that these official people 
had first to learn about Land Use Planning 
before they could tell the farmers about it. 
So they were asked to have a meeting. 

“That’s good. If they would work to- 
gether then you wouldn’t get the runaround, 
going from one agency to another.” 

You have to admit that, but then you pick 
up the idea of Land Use Planning and you 
tell Mr. Anderson about the first steps. 

After these Government people learned 
all about Land Use Planning, the first thing 
they did was to form an Agricultural Work- 
ers’ Council, a single coordinating council 
with no official status but with a plan to get 
together and fit their programs together. 

‘But how about the farmers ?’’ Mr. Ander- 
son is persistent about them. He wants to 
see where he comes in. 

Meetings were called in all the townships 
of the county: Stony Creek, Locust Hill, Yan- 
ceyville, Anderson, Leasburg, Pelham, Dan 
River, Hightowers, and Milton. 

“That's all of them,” Mr. Anderson says. 

Letters went out to the farmers in these 
townships and they were asked to come to a 
meeting at some farmer’s house in their 
neighborhood. 

“Whose house did they meet in here in 
this township ?”’ 

J. L. Marsden’s. 

Mr. Anderson turns to Mrs. Anderson. 
“Do you hear that? Mr. Marsden.” Ex- 
plaining to you Mr. Anderson tells you that’s 
his land owner; this is Mr. Marsden’s farm. 
“He’s a good man,” Mr. Anderson says, 
while Mrs. Anderson nods. 

They had this meeting, you explain, and 


10. More Caswell County farmers than ever before now 
spread lime and phosphate on their land, thanks to the edu- 
cation through Land Use Planning and the help that Govern- _ soil. 
Caswell County land is going to be richer. 


ment brings. 





there was an expert on soil conservation 
there, and other farm experts too, and then 
a big map of the township was spread out. 

“A map?” 

Yes, a map. Each farmer looked at this 
map and the first thing he did was mark his 
farm out on it. Then they marked the map 
to show where woods were, and where to- 
bacco was planted, and wheat, and where 
there were steep hills. 

“Then what?” 

Then they began talking about the soils 
and what condition they were in, and whether 
a piece of land should be farmed at all, or 
whether it was too steep to be farmed. 
Maybe someone thought a piece of land 
could be farmed if it was terraced, or that 
a piece of land in corn should really be put 
into pasture, 

Then they thought that maybe some land 
shouldn’t be farmed at all. 


THAT WAS AS FAR AS THEY GOT AT THAT 
meeting. 

“Did they hold any more meetings?” 

Yes, there were a lot more meetings. At 
them they talked over their problems some 
more and began working on recommenda- 
tions and a program for their township. 

“You say these meetings were held in each 
township?” 

Yes, you answer. Of course the talk 
differed but the idea was the same. 

“I'd like to know what they decided 
needed to be done in this township,” Mr. 
Anderson interrupts. He still hasn’t made 
up his mind on Land Use Planning. 

In this section, this committee of farmers 
looked over the land and found 2 kinds of 
soil, sandy loam which is good for tobacco, 


couraged the practice. 





and clay soil which is best used for pasture 
and grain. 

They found out that the woodlands had 
been cut over clean, mostly because curing 
tobacco makes it necessary to burn large 
quantities of wood. 

More than half the people are tenants in 
this neighborhood and most of the tenants 
have one-year oral agreements instead of 
written leases. 

Tenancy plus tobacco growing has made 
soil erosion a serious problem. 

Roads, they discovered, became impassable 
during the winter and children are unable to 
get to school then. 

“That's what they found. What are they 
going to do?”’ Mr. Anderson asks. 

First of all, they decided that a good farm 
in this area should have from 40 to 60 acres 
of cropland and from 50 to 100 acres of 
woodland. 

Mr. Anderson thought that was funny. 
Was somebody going to buy him a farm? 

You explain the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration through its tenant purchase program 
lends money to farmers in Caswell County 
to help them buy farms, and with this recom- 
mendation in mind they see to it that when 
a tenant is lent money to buy a farm he gets 
a farm that is well-suited to good farming. 
Farmers who already own farms plan to bal- 
ance up their acreage. 


MR. ANDERSON WAS PARTLY CONVINCED. 
“What else did they say?” 

More crop rotation. For example, Mr. 
Anderson had farmed the same 3 acres for 
2 years with tobacco. Under this new 
recommendation, tobacco would be rotated 


with a grassy crop which would be left on 


11. Soil-conservation experts advised Caswell County farmers 
to grow lespedeza to restore nitrogen to their over-worked 
Triple A, through its soil-conservation payments, en- 


Farmers are beginning to see results. 
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the ground for a year to give the soil a 
chance to recover from producing tobacco. 

Then the committee recommended that 
the land be planted with some crop in the 
winter so that it wouldn’t be left bare to 
wash away in the winter rains 

Mr. Anderson volunteers his opinion. 
“They know how to farm all right, if they 
said that.” 

More terracing, and more grassy strips in 
between row crops to hold the rain and the 
soil, and they recommend that equipment 
be made available to farmers so they can 
keep up their terraces. 

Mr. Anderson wants to know if the com- 
mittee had anything to do with all the new 
terracing machinery that had come in to the 
county during the last year. 

Very likely. Farm Security lent some 
farmers money to buy terracing equipment 
with the understanding that these farmers 
would rent the equipment out to other farm- 
ers at reasonable rates. The county was per- 
suaded to buy some machinery, too. Then 
the Caswell County farmers said that a good 
standard would be for every farm to raise at 
least 2 cows, and 3 or 5 hogs, and from 35 to 
50 chickens. That would mean better food 
for farm families and more income, more 
pasture and manure, and better soil. 


THEY THOUGHT TENANTS OUGHT TO HAVE 
written leases to sign and they ought to be for 
longer than one year. They thought that 
landlords and tenants could reach agreements 
on improving tenant homes and sharing the 
expense. 

“What kind of improvements?” Mr. An- 
derson asked. 

Well, screens, for example. 

“Well, I'll be dawgonned. Mr. Marsden 
gave me screening this spring to screen this 
house. Maybe that was this Land Use 
Planning. What other improvements?” 

Well, a sanitary privy. 

“He talked to me about that.” 

And electricity. 

‘He mentioned that, too. 
to see things.” 

Then the Home Demonstration Agent 
and the Farm Security Administration are to 
work with families to get better gardens and 
more home canning. 

“Mrs. Marsden talked to Mrs. Anderson 
about that.” 


I’m beginning 


YOU GO ON TELLING MR. ANDERSON ABOUT 
Land Use Planning. The committee also 
asked the State Highway Department to fix 
up the secondary roads so people won't be 
winterbound. 

They asked for recreational facilities in the 
county, a park, and a community clubhouse. 


“A place to hold church picnics, you 
mean?” 

That’s one thing recreational facilities 
could supply. 

“We need it,’” Mr. Anderson agrees. 

“Now all this,” Mr. Anderson asked, as if 
he were assessing Land Use Planning in his 
own mind, “goes on in each township? 
What about the county?” 

Each township meeting elected a commit- 
tee and then the committee elected a chair- 
man. 
made up the farmer membership of the 
county committee. 
met, too. 
a whole, examined countywide problems and 
Then 
these recommendations were taken back to 
the township committees and ratified, so to 
speak. 

“That’s committees!” Mr. Anderson is 
skeptical of committees. ‘What did the 
committee do in the county.” 


All the township chairmen together 


This county committee 
They looked over the county as 
y J 


made their own recommendations. 


THE BASIC RECOMMENDATION HAD TO DO 
with the land in the county. _ First, they de- 
cided no one knew enough about the soil in 
the county since a scientific soil survey had 
not been made since 1907. So they urged 
the Department of Agriculture to make a new 
soil survey. That's been done. 

Then they began to examine the problems 
and conclusions as they were worked out by 
the township committees. One thing that 
came out of these discussions was an 
analysis of the use of the land. Here they 
divided the county up into 3 areas: blue, 
where land is being farmed but shouldn't be; 
red, where farming is going on under doubt- 
ful conditions; and yellow, that is okay for 
farming. 

They urged that a good part of the blue 
land be bought up by the Federal Govern- 
ment and made into a land utilization project. 

You tell Mr. Anderson more. The Land 
Use Planning committee has urged, too, that 
farming be diversified in Caswell County. 
Farmers have been urged to grow more live- 
stock for home use and as an additional 
source of income. 


IsN’T IT TRUE THAT COLD STORAGE EGGS ARE 
imported into this county and sold here dur- 
ing the winter? You ask Mr. Anderson. 
“Sure, they’re sold to people who can 
afford to buy them.”” Mr. Anderson doesn’t 
think it’s strange that a farming county 
should have to buy cold storage eggs when it 
has all the resources for raising its own 
fresh eggs. But now that you mention it, he 
does think something ought to be done. 
You ask if Mr. Anderson doesn’t buy pigs 
from a peddler. Well, the committee thinks 


there ought to be more brood sows in the 
They 
want to see more pure bred animals in the 
county. 


county so he can raise his own pigs. 


They have persuaded the County Commis- 
sioners to appropriate money to take part in 
the Federal-State program to eradicate Bang’s 
disease. 

The County Committee also saw a danger 
in the exhaustion of the forest resources of 
the county and it plans to undertake a refor- 
estation program through the farmers in the 
county. 

Roads need improvement off the main 
highways; streams need to be worked over to 
reduce flood hazards. Programs 
worked out so that farmers and government 
agencies can get this essential work done. 

More phosphate and lime should be used 
to return fertility to exhausted Caswell 
County soils, and the Committee asked the 
Triple A to set up its goals so these practices 
would be encouraged. At the same time the 
Committee discovered that the method by 
which Triple A lime was shipped into the 
county was hard on some farmers, so the 
committee found a way to get the method of 
shipping changed. 

With many farmers alert to soil conserva- 
tion practices, more workers skilled in these 
practices are needed in the county to give 
farmers technical advice. The committee 
asked for additional home demonstration 
workers, and an assistant to the county agent ; 
a Negro home demonstration agent to work 
with Negro families in the county; more vo- 
cational education instructors in the county 
school system; and additional technical staff 
in the Farm Security Administration to work 
with the tenants in the county. 


were 


SOIL CONSERVATION REQUIRES EXPENSIVE 
farm machinery and Caswell County farmers 
are not overloaded with cash. To get around 
this problem the committee worked out a 
program with the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. Under this program community serv- 
ice loans are made to master farmers for the 
purchase of farm equipment. Then the 
master farmer rents this machine to his 
neighbors when they need the equipment. 
In this way, with everyone sharing in the 
cost, it’s possible for everyone to have a turn 
at the machine. 

At the same time arrangements were made 
with the County Commissioners to purchase 
some farm machinery and rent it out to 
farmers. 

Then there’s the health department. Cas- 
well County has no health department. Mr. 
Anderson knows about that. “If you can’t 
afford to pay for a doctor, chances are you 
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12. Land Use Planning Committees said there ought to be more cows in the county, 
and more thoroughbred bulls. The roguish bull calf in the foreground is one re- 
sult of the recommendation. He was purchased with a Farm Security Administra- 
tion loan. There’s going to be more milk for children, thanks to Planning. 
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13. Tobacco farmers who can’t afford to buy adequate diets can afford to raise 
them. Land Use Planning is helping. Agents of the Extension Service and Farm 
Security Administration show how to plan balanced meals, how to can and preserve 
foods. All the different foods on thistable, the sign says, were produced on one farm. 





ye 2 2B 


14. Land Use Planning has a way of ramifying. When families begin to plan 
for better living, the women begin to think about clothes. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration home supervisor here is helping this mother and daughter to plan and 
make a fall wardrobe. Shanties, long neglected, get spruced up, too, inside and out. 





can't get one,’ he says. The committee has 
urged that steps be taken to establish a county 
health department. 

Mr. Anderson lowers his voice and makes 
his own comment on this. “I reckon,” he 
says, ‘there must be a lot of blood disease in 
this county.” 

You mean venereal diseases ? 

Mr. Anderson nods his head. Just a feel- 
ing that he has; he doesn’t know for sure. 

Of course, you say, no one knows because 
there is no county health department. Other 
people had a feeling there might be tubercu- 
losis in the county, too, a great deal of it, but 
no one knows about that either. A county 
health department would find out and do 
something about it, and the Land Use Plan- 
ning Committee, you explain to Mr. Ander- 
son, is working on that. 

Did Mr. Anderson remember the Bookmo- 
bile? 

“Sure,” he remembered it, “‘but it only was 
in the county for a couple of months.” 

That was right, the Bookmobile, a truck 
stocked with books and fitted up like a library 
was brought into the county after the Land 
Use Planning Committee worked out an ar- 
rangement with the State Library Commis- 
sion. That was what they called a demon- 
stration. It toured the county on a regular 
route for 3 months. 

“Is it coming back?” Mr. Anderson 
wanted to know. 

Yes, it was, for another demonstration, 
and in the meantime the Land Use Planning 
Committee was working on plans to see if it 
couldn’t be a permanent undertaking in the 
county. Maybe half time in Caswell and 
half time in an adjoining county to cut down 
the cost. 

Mr. Anderson looks over toward his chil- 
dren. ‘They'll like that,” he says. He's 
not much of a hand at reading. 

Then the County Committee has set up a 
special school lunch committee. 

Mr. Anderson’s boys come closer to hear 
about school lunches. 


DiD MR. ANDERSON KNOW ANYTHING 
about malnutrition in Caswell County ? 

“You mean people not eating enough?” 

Yes, particularly children not getting 
enough food and not getting the right kind 
of food. 

Mr. Anderson reckoned that there was a 
lot of that. He'd been hungry himself 
sometimes. He supposed most share crop- 
pers were hungry sometime every year. 

Mr. Anderson knew probably that when 
people are hungry they are more likely to be 
sick. 

Sure he did. “You ought to be up at our 
church sometimes in the winter and listen to 
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as if everybody is sick.” 

The point is, you explain to Mr. Anderson, 
children need balanced adequate diets if they 
are to grow up to be healthy people, and 
grown people don’t have much chance in the 
world if they are licked by sickness before 
they even start fighting poverty. 

That's the idea behind the school lunch 
program. Give children hot lunches at 
school and you're helping them toward 
health. 

The Land Use Planning Committee saw it 
that way, too. And it has established a spe- 
cial committee on school lunches. It was 
going to try to keep hot lunches where the 
schools in Caswell already had them, and to 
get them in schools where they weren’t being 
served. 

Mr. Anderson thought most of the white 
children were getting hot lunches. It was 
the children of the Negro families who were 
thissing out. They went to school in one- 
room schools where there weren't any facili- 
ties for preparing lunches. 

Yes, the committee knew that, and it was 
trying to work out a way to get hot school 
lunches into these schools, too. 

Mr. Anderson suddenly thought of some- 
thing. ‘“Didn’t this surplus thing give food 
to families, too?” 

Yes, it did, but only to families eligible for 
relief. ‘“There’s no relief here,” Mr. Ander- 
son said. 

That’s right, there isn’t money for relief 
except for old age pensions, and the blind, 
and for children. Families that were eligi- 
ble to get relief, however, did get surplus 
commodities. 

Mr. Anderson nodded his head. He 
knew. “One thing they get is powdered 
milk and people I know use it with flour and 
water to make gravy. Makes good gravy, 
too.” 

A home beautification program is on, too. 
Flower gardens grace the front yard of every 
home in the county from the shack of the 
poorest share cropper in the county to the 
most impressive restored plantation mansion. 
The women of the county have got together 
and put on a drive to get more and better 
kitchen gardens to improve everyone’s diet. 


“FUNNY ALL THIS WAS HAPPENING AND I 
never saw how it all tied together,” Mr. 
Anderson comments. 

“Didn't you hear about the Short Course ?”’ 
you ask. 

“What's the Short Course?” 

Each year the women who work with the 
home demonstration agent arrange to have a 
one-day educational meeting. The women 





take their families and basket lunches to town 
where they hear experts from Raleigh and 
Washington talk about hygiene and home 
management, poultry care, and _ interior 
decoration. 

Mrs. Anderson looks interested, but Mr. 
Anderson doesn’t seem to follow the conver- 
sation. 

This spring the women got together (there 
are almost as many women on the Land Use 
Planning Committees as men) and decided 
that this year their Short Course would be on 
Land Use Planning. 

So they arranged to get the moving pic- 
ture theater in Yanceyville for 2 days. Then 
experts came in and talked at the movie 
house to the white families on dairying, and 
gardens, and soil conservation, and forestry, 
and poultry management. The Negro fami- 
lies met in the courthouse and heard the same 
talks. 

Mr. Anderson did recall those meetings. 
In fact, he had been invited to attend but he 
didn’t have a car and he didn’t get to town 
for those things. Besides he and Mrs. An- 
derson didn’t have the right kind of clothes 
for a meeting like that. 

You tell Mrs. Anderson how the Farm 
Security Administration, as part of the Land 
Use Planning Program, was lending money 
to women to buy pressure cookers and rent 
them out to their neighbors to pay back the 
loan. That was a community service loan. 
About 25 pressure cookers had been bought 
that way in the county. 

“How many people went to this Short 
Course?”” Mr. Anderson wanted to know. 

About 700, white and Negro. 

After a pause, Mr. Anderson has one last 
question. 


15. This youngster is going to get a Land Use Planning benefit in the form of hot 
One Land Use Planning Committee works full time 
to fit the Department of Agriculture’s School Lunch Program into the new scheme 
of things in Caswell County, so that Casewell’s next. 


lunch at school this winter. 















“Well, what haven't they done?” 

Well, they haven’t reached you yet. 

Mr. Anderson rises to the defense of Land 
Use Planning. I see 
all these things happening, though I do say 
I didn’t know what it was all about. The 
results are getting to me. But I’m not in on 
it. I guess that'll come. Takes time.” 

Land Use Planning is stirring up things in 
Caswell County. And it’s getting going be- 
cause the people are joined together in com- 
mittees to give direction to what happens in 
the county from now on. 

For 75 years, tobacco and tenancy shoved 
the Caswell people down a road they didn’t 
even know they were taking until they 
reached the end of it. 

Now they are not being forced anywhere. 
They are working out their own directions 
and they’re heading forward. 

One direction Land Use Planning must 
still take, however, is one which leads to 
wider participation by the Mr. Andersons of 


“In a way they have. 


the county. But as Mr. Anderson says, that 
will come. 
ACTUALLY WHAT CASWELL COUNTY IS 


doing, any agricultural county in the country 
can do, and many are doing. Land Use 
Planning is a technique whereby all the 
people can work to end the persisting crimes 
of omission committed by all of us. 

“Stop doing nothing!” is Caswell County’s 
theme song, you might say. 

No one, peering deep down into the life 
of a community, has ascertained all the good 
things of life which a people, determined to 
win a decent life for everyone, can attain. 
No one doubts, however, that we are more 
than a million miles from where we could be. 
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Broadcasting Food Facts 


New York City’s consumer market news broadcast helps con- 
sumers to get better food buys, and helps farmers and dealers 
to move their products more efficiently because it brings accu- 
rate up-to-the-minute market news into the home. Here’s how 
to go about getting a market news service started in your city 


IF AIRMAIL PILOTS had the instincts 
of homing pigeons they would not need 
radio beacons. If consumers had a nose for 
bargains a mile off and out of sight the way 
Chesapeake Bay retrievers have for ducks 
there would be no need for consumer radio 
beacons. 

Air mail pilots aren’t pigeons, of course, 
and consumers aren’t Chesapeake Bay re- 
trievers. Both have a great need for radio 
beacons. 

New York’s consumers have such a radio 
beacon. It is operated by the Bureau of 
Consumers’ Service of the New York City 
Department of Markets. 

On the air over 2 city stations at 8:25 in 
the morning from Monday through Friday, 
the New York radio beacon gives 5 minutes 
of buying directions to consumers who might 
otherwise have to make their daily sortie to 
market in a fog. (Tuesday’s broadcast lasts 
10 minutes; the extra 5 are given over to a 
discussion of some consumer buying prob- 
lems. ) 

“Good morning, housewives,” the market 
flash begins, “Cauliflower is now plentiful on 


the city markets and selling at very attractive 
prices...” 

“Good morning, housewives. Cauliflower 
is a shade lower than the cheap quotations of 
yesterday. Broccoli, on the other hand, is 
definitely higher, and can no longer be con- 
sidered a good value. . .” 

“Good morning, housewives. One of our 
prime sea-food favorites—the silver smelt— 
is back again on the market. . .” 


SEASONS PRODUCE A NATURAL SUCCESSION 
of food price changes as supplies ebb and 
flow. As supplies of turnips shade off in 
March and April, asparagus shipments swell. 
More cucumbers come to market from April 
The sea- 
son of most abundant supplies of corn fol- 
the fresh 
beans are most plentiful from July to Octo- 


to October than in other months. 


lows asparagus season. Lima 
ber; brussels sprouts, from September to 
December. 

Daily broadcasts to consumers reflect the 
ebb and flow of the seasons, but they also 
report the daily eddies. 


Unexpected truck, train, and boat arrivals 


or delays create intermittent gluts or short- 
ages of food supplies available to retail mer- 
chants, and therefore to consumers. Unsea- 
sonal weather sometimes chokes or speeds 
supplies of foods on to the markets before 
consumers expect them. 

While the ebb and flow of supplies result- 
ing from seasonal changes can be predicted, 
the day-to-day changes cannot be predicted. 
These short-time changes can push the price 
of the product up or down but if consumers 
don’t know about them, they can’t plan their 
marketing so as to get the best buys for their 
money. Dealers lose money, farmers lose 
out, and there’s less health-giving food on 
the tables of consumers than there might 
have been had consumers known about gluts 
of perishable foods. 


FOODS MOVE RAPIDLY IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Great masses of them appear in retail shops 
within less than 24 hours after arriving at 
the outskirts of the city. To give up-to-the- 
minute news of their movement, it is neces- 
sary to send trained observers to the whole- 
sale markets or to gather from expert tele- 
phone reporters news from the big food 
centers. 

Two o'clock in the morning of every mar- 
ket day except Saturday, 2 reporters from the 
New York Bureau of Consumers’ Service 
scout the wholesale markets for fruits and 
vegetables. Trained observers, these market 
reporters spot the arrival of these perishable 
foods in New York’s markets from the time 
they are rolled into the market place on trucks 
or are ferried across the Hudson River on 
freight car ferries right until the time they 
are on sale along the line of produce dealers. 
By 6 o'clock, these scouts know accurately the 
state of the wholesale markets and, therefore, 
of the supplies that will be found in retail 
stores that same morning. 

At 6 o'clock these reporters go in person 
to the municipal office where there is a broad- 
casting studio. There they type out their 
reports and turn them over to a script writer. 
Meantime, the Bureau of Consumers’ Service 
has collected other reports on supplies of 
meats, butter, eggs. Along about 8 a. m. a 
flash comes over the telephone from the 
wholesale fish market on that morning's sup- 
ply of fresh fish. When all this news has 
been assembled and prepared in script, at 
8:25 the Director of the Bureau of Con- 
sumers’ Service goes on the air for 5 minutes 
to talk to New York’s housewives. Her talk 
is broadcast over 2 stations, one of which is 
New York City’s own station, WNYC; the 
other is WOV. 


il 
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12 FARMERS AND DEALERS IN FOODS WOULDN’T 


think of doing their buying and selling blind. 
Through the use of radio, telephone; tele- 
graph, and teletype, which has more than 
half a million paid and unpaid reporters col- 
lecting market information for them, farm- 
ers, dealers, city, State, and Federal em- 
ployees man information sources which re- 
port the prices, supplies, and demand for 
foods in cities and producing areas through- 
out the country. The market situation is 
summed up by cities, by States, by regions, 
and for the country asa whole. This service 
heads up in the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
It has been serving farmers and dealers in 
foods since 1915. 

Orderly marketing, the experience of the 
market buyers service has shown, requires 
informed buyers and sellers. But while the 
buyers and sellers on a national scale are 
farmers and dealers, the buyers and sellers 
locally are dealers and consumers. 


UNLEss CONSUMERS KNOW HOW TO MESH 
their selection of foods so they fit into avail- 
able supplies, the marketing machinery breaks 
down. Imagine, if you can, an automobile 
that zooms up hill, hits 100 miles an hour 
on the straightaway, and does everything an 
automobile should do with one exception—it 
frequently smashes when it stops. In a 
sense, but grossly exaggerated, that’s the 
situation in the marketing of perishable foods 
when they arrive at city terminals in over- 
normal abundance, and consumers are not 


NEW YORK CITY solves the problem of over-glutted mar- 
kets by having a special morning broadcast that tells con- 
sumers which foods are abundant that day in retail stores and 
At 8:25 each morning from Monday through Fri- 
day, the news flashes across the city into homes where house- 
In 5 minutes, they get an 


markets. 


wives are planning the day’s meals. 
expert round-up of the market. 


told that now they can get such foods at 
bargain prices. 

A consumer market news service, then, 
It’s an important final cog in 
For lack of it, there 
are gluts which pile up spoiled food; there 


isn’t a frill. 
the market machinery. 


are losses to dealers, needlessly lowered re- 
turns to farmers, and short consumer rations 
when they aren't necessary at all. 

News flashes over the New York radio 
stations do not give retail prices. The con- 
sumer radio program announces that a food 
is plentiful and cheap, that the heaviest sup- 
plies have come or have gone, or that the 
trend of prices of a certain food is upward. 
Broadcasting retail prices is not feasible be- 
cause retail prices vary throughout the city. 
What consumers pay in a particular store 
depends not only on the abundance or scar- 
city of supplies, but also upan the location of 
the store, the neighborhood it is in, whether 
or not it is a cash-and-carry store or a charge- 
and-deliver store, and the grade of food sold. 
These different prices, however, will tend to 
move up and down together with changes in 
supply and demand. 

While retail prices are not usually reported 
to consumers over the air, the Bureau of Con- 
Each 
afternoon, 2 inspectors go out from this Bu- 


sumers’ Service does collect them. 
reau to call at some 15 to 20 stores in each 
of 2 districts of the city. They make note of 
the prices charged consumers for a wide va- 
riety of foods. The purpose of this price 
collection is to see whether prices do actually 


follow the changes in supplies of foods noted 


CONSUMER market reports by radio have everyone’s okay. 
Farmers like them because they are a way to enlist consumers’ 
help in getting behind the marketing of heavy harvests; deal- 
ers like them because when consumers know about bargains 
they sweep the stores clean of supplies that otherwise would 
be wasted; consumers like them because they mean more food 
more economically. 


in wholesale markets, and to gather informa- 
tion about other foods on which the Bureau 
does not have reports regarding local sup- 


plies. 


ALL RETAIL PRICES COLLECTED ARE CARE- 
fully tabulated in the offices of the Bureau of 
Consumers’ Service. On any day, the Bureau 
can check retail prices with last week’s, last 
Wholesale 
are carefully watched. 


month’s, and last year’s prices. 
prices, too, These 
are obtained from a daily bulletin published 
When the spread 


between wholesale prices and retail prices 


by a commercial house. 


widens, or when prices seem to be doing 
monkeyshines, the Bureau _ investigates. 
Once it is convinced that prices are unreason- 
ably high, or spreads are getting too wide, 
the Director of the Bureau may then go on 
the air and tell consumers about prices. 

New York’s radio consumer market news 
service is a part of the city’s Department of 
Markets and is maintained out of city funds, 
It is 
not the only consumer market news service 


with some assistance from the WPA. 
broadcast in the country. It is, however, the 
most complete service of its kind. 

One feature of New York City’s program, 
and of every good consumer market news 
program, is that it avoids plugging State pro- 
duced foods to the disparagement of out-of- 
State grown foods. Since most city markets 
get as much or more of their produce outside 
the State in which they are located as they 
get from the State itself, any program which 


purports to serve consumers should avoid a 
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bias. Obviously there are many days when 
consumers’ needs will be better served by 
buying products grown out of the State, even 
when there are competitive locally grown 
products offered for sale at the same time— 
that is, if you assume, as most consumers do, 
that this is one big country and not 48 units, 
and that it is to the consumer's advantage to 
get the best food available at the most eco- 
nomical cost. 


MARKET NEWS REPORTING FOR CONSUMERS 
has been bobbing up and down for several 
years. When Federal investigators disclosed 
that 45 million Americans were not getting 
enough or the right kinds of foods, people 
began to look around to see what was wrong 
and what had to be done. One thing that 
had to be done, it was clear, was to get more 
facts about foods to consumers. Unless matr- 
ket news reaches from farmer to consumer, 
the marketing machine doesn’t function 
properly. 

Defense turned this into an urgent need. 
Defense demands healthy Americans. That 
requires Americans who are getting balanced 
diets. Defense also demands that waste be 
eliminated and that everything that is done 
be done efficiently. Throughout the coun- 
try, consumers are now asking how they can 
go about getting a consumer market news 
service in their city. 
service calls for (1) accurate and up-to-the- 
minute facts about foods available in the 
locality; (2) accurate knowledge of food 


The recipe for such a 


values; (3) ability to make these facts and 
this knowledge understandable in simple 
form to busy consumers; (4) time on the air. 

Market reporters who can collect the kind 
of accurate information necessary for a con- 
sumer service are not floating around in most 
cities. Most of those now trained for this 
work are probably employed by Federal, 
State, or city departments of agriculture or 
markets. The reporters who cover the mar- 
kets for the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture are 
trained to do the job, but the reports they 
now prepare could be used only in part for 
a consumer service. 
rected primarily to the needs of growers, 


Their reports are di- 
shippers, and dealers. Furthermore, Federal 
market reporters are not employed in every 
city. At the present time these reporters 
cover the fruit and vegetable markets in 22 
cities and in many producing areas. In some 
of these cities Federal reporters also cover 
dairy and poultry products. They cover the 
livestock markets in 31 trading centers. Un- 


doubtedly, arrangements could be made in 


many cities for the Agricultural Marketing 
Service to train reporters for consumer news 
New York’s market scouts were 
trained this way for 3 months before the con- 
sumer market service in New York went on 
the air. Daily reports were prepared so that 
all the quirks could be worked out first. 
Then the information gathered in this testing 
period was read over carefully by market 
news men until finally the service was work- 
ing smoothly and without any hitches. 

Offices of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service are maintained in more than 50 cities. 
The office in your city may be located by 
looking up the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in the telephone book under U. S. 
Government. 

At least one radio station in your commun- 
ity should be willing to cooperate. About 
half of the radio stations already give time 
to farm market reports. Most of these are 
stations which cover rural areas. 
ering this matter for your own community, 
it would be well to give attention to those 
stations which provide adequate coverage of 
your city or the area served by the wholesale 
markets of your city. 

Home economics and nutrition informa- 
tion should not prove a difficult problem. 
There is no city which does not have its 


sources. 


In consid- 


quota of home economists and nutritionists 
able to prepare buying information, menus, 
recipes, and diet facts for a consumer service 
program. Some of the agencies employing 
these experts will be eager to work along 
with a consumer market news service. 


ONE THING YOU CAN’T GET AWAY FROM IS 
the fact that a program like this costs 
money—more money than a consumer group 
can afford. Private funds won’t do because, 
if the program is to work, there must be no 
suspicion that any special interest in the pro- 
gram has an axe of its own to grind. 

This means that the funds for such a 
program must come from a government 
agency. Since a consumer market news 
service is a local program centering around 
city markets the finger naturally points 
toward the city government. 

In New York this service is a part of the 
City’s Department of Markets, and that is 
where it belongs naturally. In many cities 
the Department of Markets already is en- 
gaged in activitics which by simple extension 
could be developed into a consumer market 
service. 

If after discussions with your city govern- 
ment it is discovered that no funds are im- 
mediately available it may be possible to get 











WPA funds. The New York Bureau of 13 


Consumers’ Service and the Massachusetts 
Consumers’ Institutes, which broadcast mar- 
ket news 3 times a week, both get some WPA 
funds. 

A working blue print of a consumer mar- 
ket news service naturally calls for some at- 
tention to details. It will be necessary to 
decide how many broadcasts a week are neces- 
sary and how long each broadcast should be. 
The city markets will have to be explored to 
find out when the marketing is carried on. 
The split-second timing necessary in New 
York may not be necessary in your city. 

Once your organization has decided that it 
is time to have a consumer market news serv- 
ice in your city, there are some things that 
ought to be done. 

First, after talking over the program in 
your organization you should work up a ten- 
tative outline of the kind of consumer market 
service you want in your city. 

At this stage a committee from your or- 
ganization should present the tentative pro- 
gram to various agencies which are in a 
position to cooperate through providing as- 
sistance in securing information, radio facili- 
ties, and in making the broadcast known to 
the homemakers. Because of its 25 years of 
experience in collecting and disseminating 
market information, the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service is in a position to offer helpful 
suggestions. If there is a Federal market 
reporter in your city, discuss the plan with 
him. If not, the Agricultural Marketing 
Service at Washington would be pleased to 
review your plans. Your plans should be 
presented to other agencies such as WPA 
authorities, the head of the home economics 
department of the school system, representa- 
tives of the State Extension Service, and if 
they exist, your State Department of Markets 
The local 


Chamber of Commerce, farm organizations, 


or City Department of Markets. 


and organizations of dealers in farm products 
should be able to provide valuable assistance. 

It’s then time to call together a working 
committee to put the consumer market service 
over. This working committee should be 
made up of consumer representatives and 
persons from every agency and organization 
that has expressed an interest in the project. 
Such a committee should then consult with 
responsible city authorities. 

Actually, while this may sound like work, 
consumer market information programs are 
so much in the interest of the entire com- 
munity, the farmer, the dealer, and the con- 
sumer, it should be possible to see the pro- 
gram go over without a hitch. 
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4 Milk Glossary for Consumers 


PART IV 


More “C’s”’ in this fourth instalment of words used by people 


who wish and work for more milk for more consumers * 


CONSUMPTION. The total production 
of milk in the United States for 1936 was 
106 billion 9 million pounds. This amounts 
to 49 billion 306 million quarts of milk (a 
quart of milk weighs 2.15 pounds). 

Of every 100 of these billions of quarts of 
milk, 

33.5 quarts came to human beings as fluid 
milk, 

8.3 quarts were skimmed and came to 
human beings as fluid cream, 

4.1 quarts came to human beings as evapo- 
rated milk, 

3.4 quarts came as ice cream, 

40.7 quarts came as butter, 

6.1 quarts came as cheese, while 

2.6 quarts of milk were fed to animals. 




















All this milk adds up to 98.9 quarts of 
milk, the amount of milk out of every hun- 
dred quarts which can be accounted for. In 
addition, in 1936, 1.1 quarts of milk out of 
every 100 slipped by without getting 
counted. 

The average American in 1936 received 
372 quarts of milk measured in terms of milk 
equivalent. 

But while the total amount of milk pro- 
duced divided up among all Americans in 
1936 amounted to 372 quarts, the actual 
amount of whole milk consumed was far 
less than 372 quarts. Butter and cream, for 
example, which account for almost half the 
total amount of milk used, actually came to 
consumers largely as milk fat without the 
other milk nutrients—the key minerals and 
the milk proteins. 

In dietary terms, the average consumption 
of whole milk in the United States then was 
about 185 quarts in 1936 instead of the sta- 
tistical 372 quarts. 


* Earlier instalments appeared in Consumers’ Guipe, 
August, October 1, and October 15, 1940. 





Averages, however, sometimes conceal un- 
pleasant truths. 

While the 185-quart national average is 
still from 10 to 20 percent less than dietitians 
think desirable, not every one got as much as 
185 quarts of whole milk equivalent during 
1936. 

Food and Life, the 1939 Yearbook of Ag- 
riculture, says that if the families now using 
less milk than that specified in a fair eco- 
nomical diet were to increase their consump- 
tion to this level, the national production of 
milk would have to be increased by another 
10 percent. If everyone had a good diet, the 
kind of diet associated with the full life, 
production would have to move up even 
higher. 

Briefly, far less milk is consumed today 
in the United States than is generally re- 
garded as desirable for health and safety. 


CONTAINERS. Most familiar of the 
containers used for fluid milk is the glass 
milk bottle, which comes in sizes (for fluid 
milk and cream) from gills up to quarts. 
More recently gallon and half-gallon glass 
jugs have appeared in some cities, while in 
others the paper or fiber container is being 
used. 

Container costs by themselves are a rela- 
tively small part of the cost in each quart of 
milk. When the cost of containers is con- 
sidered along with delivery costs, possible 
savings for consumers appear on the horizon. 
In New York, for example, it is possible to 
purchase milk in 2-quart paper containers for 
2 cents a quart less than milk in glass bottles. 

In Omaha and St. Louis consumers also 
can save money by buying 2 or 3 days’ sup- 
ply of milk in a gallon jug instead of making 
their regular quart of milk purchase a day. 

While there has been some debate about 
the relative advantages of glass versus paper 
containers, no final judgment has been made. 

One statement indicates that large scale 
use of paper containers for the sale of milk 
at stores (not home deliveries) could result 
in economies and lower prices since paper 
containers are easier to handle. A case of 
12 quarts weighs only 28 pounds compared 
with 65 pounds for the glass bottles. They 
take up half as much space. The paper con- 
tainer also keeps milk at lower temperatures 






It does not re- 
No loss 
from breakage or disappearance results from 
the use of paper containers, nor does it re- 
quire the washing that is necessary for glass 
bottles. On the other hand a paper con- 
tainer can be used only once, while a glass 
bottle is good for many trips to the consumer. 

Statistics on containers in general must 
necessarily be approximate since the volume 
of sales and local practices will affect the 
costs of containers and in the case of glass 
bottles, their life. 

On the average, a glass bottle costs, origi- 
nally, somewhere between 4 and 5 cents for 
It’s good for 30 to 35 trips when 
it is used for both home and store deliveries. 
Where a bottle is used for store trade and no 
bottle deposit is charged its mortality is high, 
it will last only 6 to 10 trips. When a bottle 
deposit is required a bottle may last up to 
60 trips. 

Paper containers cost slightly more than 
1 cent apiece. 
containers may get down as low as a cent 
apiece. 


for longer periods of time. 
quire the geturn of the container. 


quarts. 


Purchased in great volume 


CONTROL BOARD. State agencies that 
have been created by State legislatures and 
which at present are in operation in 20 States. 
Under the laws creating these agencies they 
are empowered to fix the price paid farmers 
for their milk, to regulate relations between 
farmers and distributors, and, in all except 
one State, to fix the price charged consumers 
for milk. 

With possibly one exception, these boards 
are given wide authority which permits them 
to license (or not license) milk handlers 
(distributors ). 

Under Federal Market Agreements and 
Orders the same general problems are dealt 
with, though the Federal Agencies do not 
fix retail milk prices. The Federal agencies, 
however, only operate in milk sheds which 
derive a substantial part of their milk from 
interstate trade. State Control Boards in 
general are empowered to cooperate with the 
Federal agency and vice versa. 

Control boards have authority, subject to 
court review, and in some cases also subject 
to producer or distributor approval, in milk 
sheds that are contained wholly within a 
State. 

Depending upon the laws creating these 
boards, consumers may or may not be repre- 
sented on them. Whether or not they are 
given representation on the boards, consum- 
ers usually are given opportunity to appear 
before them to present their point of view. 

Since milk is such an important food, it is 
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important that they do testify whenever milk 
prices are up for discussion. 

Consumers who want more information 
about State Milk Control Boards may obtain 
it by writing either to their own State De- 
partment of Agriculture or to the Consumers’ 
Counsel Division, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 





COOPERATIVES. = There are 5 types of 
cooperatives in the milk industry: 

(1) Producers’ bargaining cooperatives 
whose sole function is to represent producers 
in the sale of milk to handlers. These coop- 
eratives enable dairy farmers to deal with 
handlers as a group instead of as individuals. 
In some cases, these cooperatives collect 
money for milk from the milk distributors 
and pay it to the farmers. 

(2) Producers’ operating cooperatives. 
Sometimes producers cooperatives, besides 
bargaining collectively with handlers, also 
undertake the receiving of milk and the 
manufacture of some dairy products in plants 
owned and operated by the cooperative. In 
a few cases the producers’ cooperative elimi- 
nates the handler altogether by processing 
and distributing the milk of its members. 

(3) Producer-consumer cooperatives. 
Here consumers and producers join together 
to process and distribute milk from farmer 
to consumer. In New York City where con- 
sumers and farmers have formed the only 
such cooperative in the country, the proceeds 
left over after all expenses have been paid 
(what a commercial distributor would call 
profit) are shared among the farmers and 
consumers. Farmers receive one-third of 
these net proceeds. The individual farmer's 
share of this sum depends, of course, upon 
the amount of milk he has delivered to the 
cooperative. The remaining two-thirds of 
the net proceeds are distributed as dividends 
to consumers in amounts which depend upon 
each individual's patronage. 


(4) Consumers’ cooperatives. Coopera- 
tives made up of consumers, which buy milk 
from producers and undertake the processing 
and distribution function usually performed 
by handlers. 





(5) Buying clubs. A buying club is an 
organization of consumers which buys collec- 
tively in much the same way that a producers’ 
bargaining cooperative sells milk collectively 
to a handler. As buying clubs are usually 
organized they are not cooperatives, strictly 
speaking. The usual buying club, for exam- 
ple, bargains collectively with the city dairy 
for all its members, and because of its bar- 
gaining power (its ability to buy wholesale, 
so to speak) it negotiates a milk price for its 
members that is lower than the prevailing 
price. Once this price is determined, the 
consumer and the milk company deal directly 
with each other. In some cases, the buying 
club also arranges with the dairy to be paid a 
small percentage of the total amount of sales 
to its members during the year. In this way, 
the club is enabled to finance educational and 
other activities. 

Buying clubs which follow the traditional 
cooperative pattern would operate differently. 
In this event, a club would buy milk from 
the dairy which it would sell to consumers 
at the prevailing price. Any savings it was 
able to achieve would then be distributed at 
the end of regular intervals to the members 
on the basis of their patronage. 


CREAM. According to the dictionary, 
cream is the yellowish part of milk rich in 
butterfat which gradually rises and collects 
on the surface or is separated by centrifugal 
force (that is, by whirling the milk). The 
word is derived from a Greek word which 
means to anoint. 

To protect consumers, however, the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Administration has is- 
sued a set of cream definitions under the 
authority of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938. Legally these defi- 
nitions are called standards of identity. All 
cream entering interstate commerce must 
conform to them. In States where Federal 
definitions are given the force of State law, 
all cream whether it is sold in inter- or intra- 
State trade must live up to the definitions. 

In general, under these definitions, cream 
is the sweet fatty liquid or semi-liquid sepa- 
rated from cows’ milk. Sweet whole milk or 
sweet skim milk may be added to it, but 
cream must contain at least 18 percent 
butterfat. 

Light cream, table cream, or coffee cream, 
under these definitions, is cream containing 
at least 18 percent butterfat and not more 
than 30 percent butterfat. 
be homogenized. Homogenized coffee 
cream does not whip readily (See Homogen- 
ization). Homogenization of this cream 
prevents the cream from separating to form 
a cream line, makes it color coffee more effec- 


This cream may 








tively, and makes it go farther since it takes 
less of it to color the coffee to the shade you 
prefer. 

Light whipping cream, under the Food 
and Drug Administration definition, must 
contain not less than 30 percent butterfat and 
may contain up to 36 percent butterfat. 
Usually it is not homogenized. 

Heavy whipping cream must contain at 
least 36 percent butterfat. 

Cream, of course, contains all the nutrients 
of milk. Naturally, the nutrients come in 
different proportions. 

More or less typical samples of light cream 
and heavy cream (and milk for comparison) 
analyze like this: 

Water Protein Lactose Minerals 
Light cream 
(20% butterfat)... 
Heavy cream 
(40% butterfat)... 54.35 
Average milk 


72.46 2.95 4.00 0.59 


2.21 3.00 0.44 


(3.7% butterfat).. 87.17 3.43 4.94 0.72 
CULTURED MILK. (See BUTTER- 


MILK, BULGARICUS MILK, ACIDO- 
PHILUS MILK.) 


CURD. (See CHEESE.) 


DAIRY is a word whose meaning depends 
on the part of the country you come from. 
In some sections of New England, it’s the 
milk house, the place where milk and cream 
and butter are stored; in the South, it’s a 
farm where dairying is an important activity ; 
in most cities, the word refers to the milk 
distributor. In New York City, it may refer 
to a store that sells dairy products only. A 
dairy, in other words, is (1) a place where 
milk is kept and converted into butter and 
cheese, (2) the department of a farm where 
milk, butter, and cheese are produced, (3) a 
dairy farm or the cows on a dairy farm, (4) 
an establishment for the sale or distribution 
of milk or milk products. 

As a word, dairy has an interesting history. 
It comes from an old English word meaning 
maid. Obviously, dairying was once wom- 
an’s work. It isn’t any more. Whatever 
dairy may mean, there are upwards of 720,- 
000 persons whose major activity is dairying. 
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